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was resolved to impeach him forthwith for high
treason. But the very multiplicity of the articles
presented against the minister displayed the weak-
ness of the grounds upon which the charge was based ;
the brilliance of the earl's defence alarmed his
enemies, and, fearing that he might after all escape
them, the popular leaders determined to abandon the
impeachment in favour of the less satisfactory, but
more direct, method of a Bill of Attainder. The
measure was rapidly passed through both Houses, by
large majorities in the Commons, by seven votes only
in the Lords ; the royal assent was reluctantly given,
and the great minister was executed on Tower Hill
(1641). Whatever may have been Stafford's faults,
or even crimes, there can be no doubt that he was not
guilty of treason to his king, and the justification for
the conduct of the Parliament lies in the fact that he
was the most dangerous enemy to popular liberty.
So great was his ability, that, as long as he lived,
there was no security that Charles would not regain
his power. Such was the feeling of the judges, and
such is the only real apology for the execution. It
was a judicial murder, regrettable but necessary. On
the other hand, it appears to be impossible to find
any excuse for the king, on grounds either of morality
or expediency. Twice had the royal word been
voluntarily given that not a hair of the minister's
head should be touched, and, although Strafford, with
noble self-sacrifice, had urged his master not to
trouble himself on this matter, Charles was morally
bound not to allow the earl to suffer for the acts
which he had done on behalf of his sovereign. And